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Jan." Paderewski never criticized any of his collaborators
directly ; he never made them feel inferior or inefficient
" But don't you think you could improve one or two
points ? " He proceeded to show which points he meant.
His secretary returned after rewriting the letter, but even
so it was not right. Four times he had to redraft the
letter. Of course, by the end there were no arguments left.
Suddenly Paderewski said : " Please write.93 It was only
rarely that he dictated. On this occasion he dictated only
a few sentences, but they took the place of most of the long
arguments of the previous drafts. He mentioned the visit
of Polish peasants from Spisz and Orawa, who had come to
Paris to beg for a reunion with Poland. He had received
them, he had listened to them ; he had tried to explain
the hopeless position to them ; he had even taken them to
see President Wilson, who was much moved by the visit of
these simple peasants in their picturesque costumes.
Referring to their visit in his letter to Clemenceau, Pader-
ewski dictated : " Lorsque je leur ai dit que la question etait
risolue et ne pouvaitpas itre reouverte, Us m'ont demande' ndvement
s'il etait jamais trop tard pour faire justice. Je nepouvaispas leur
repondre. Et alors, M. le President, je vous demande si waiment
il est trop tard pour faire justice" l
This was not an argument of a political kind ; coming
from a professional politician it would have seemed ridicu-
lous ; but Clemenceau felt the human sorrow that spoke.
The Tiger was a confirmed cynic ; but deep down there
must have been some hidden well of tenderness, apparently
dried up, but which now in his old age sometimes gushed
forth again. Few people knew of its existence. The ques-
tion of Spisz and Orawa was reopened.
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June 28th.
Would the Germans sign the Treaty ?
Like everyone else during those last few weeks Paderew-
1 Quoted from memory.